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PREFACE. 



The ceremony of unveiling the Actors^ Monument to 
Edgar Allan Poe, and the exercises incident to its 
dedication, occurred on Monday, May 4:th, 1885, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the Central Parle, New 
York City, The Rev, Arthur Brooks began the exercises 
tvith prayer, and the ceremonies consisted of an Intro- 
ductory Address by Hon. Algernon 8, Sullivan ; a Presen- 
tation Speech by Edwin Booth, in behalf of the Actors of 
N'ew York; the ceremony of unveiling the Poe Memorial, 
conducted by John CKlbert ; a speech by Gen. Louis P. di 
Cesnola, accepting the Actors^ gift to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for the trustees of that institution; the 
singing of George Edgar Montgomery's American anthem, 
" The Song of the Free,'' by a chorus composed of the Sight- 
Reading Cldss of the N'ew York College of Music, the Choirs 
of St. Thomases and All Souls' Churches, and the New 
York Banks' Glee Club, accompanied by an orchestra from 
the Philharmonic Society of New York City, and conducted 
by Richard Henry Warren; a Commemorative Oration, 
pronounced by William Rounseville Alger ; a recital of 
Poe's " Raven," by Miss Sarah Cowell ; the delivery of an 
original poem by Mr, William Winter ; and incidental 
music, in which Mr, P. S. Gilmore participated. 

The occasion was one of dignity and impressiveness, A 
platform for the orators of the day was at the east end of the 
building. Between four and five thousand people^ represent- 
ative of the intellectual and wealthy classes of the metropolis, 



and a few pilgritus from other itfies, listened irith deep and 
sympathetic attention to the proceedings. It was thought 
that the literary features of that occasion, being of a highly 
interesting and valHoMe character, should be gathered into 
one volume as a record of a fragrant trilinte to the genius 
of Edgar Allan Poe. In accordance with that idea this 
pamphlet has been printed. 

The Actor^ Monument to Edgar Allan I'oe, sculptured 
hfi Richard Henry Park, stands against the south wall in 
the west end of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, on the 
main floor. It is an entablature of white marble, upon 
which a life-size bust of Poe, tn bronze, is mlaid A marble 
classic female figure stands in ftont, to the left, of the tablet, 
and holds a wreath of oak leaves and acorns around the 
bronze bust. The following inset tptwn written by William 
Winter, is engraved on the tablet directly beloii the brome 
portrait of the poet : 

Tlii/< Memorial, eifressing a deep and peigonat sympathy betieeen the 
Stage and the Literature of America was pUieed liei e by the Actors of 
New York, to commemorate the Ameitcan Poet EDUAR ALLAN POE, 
iBhoseparenbi— David Poe, Jr., and Elizabeth ARNOLD, hiswife 
— were Actors, and whose renown nhould, therefore, be cherished, with 
peculiar refjerence and pride; by the Dramatic Profes/iion of his countri/. 
Be was bum ia Boston, the 19 ih of January, 1800 : he died in Balti- 
more, the 7th of October, 1849. 



■' Saepiws veitlie asitaiite ingena 
Pitaa, et ceUae qraniare casa 
Dtcidiml turrts, feriimtgtte tumntot 
Fulgura monies." 



W^'lT 





INTRODUCTORY ADDEES 



ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: My part iu 

thesfi ceremonies is an introductory state- 
ment of what has been done, and of the 
sentimeut it embodies. 

A sculptured memorial of Edgar Allan Poe 
has been designed and flnished by an Ameri- 
can artist, Mr. Richard Henry Park. The trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art have consented to receive 
and preserve it. And now, under auspices of a national 
eutliusiasm, it will be unveiled to public view. 

As the curtains fall away from it, we will then realize 
that it has brought into this Museum something in addi- 
tion to itself. With its entrance, a portion of this hall has 
been transmuted into a shrine, — a shrine of intellectual 
worship ; and, setting it up, we have founded here the 
American Poets' Memorial Comer, we have dedicated our 
American Pantheon. 

These things have been directly brought about by mem- 
bers of the theatric profession. First suggested by Mr. 
Edwin Booth, they received prompt sympathy and gener- 
ous aid from Mr. Lester Wallack, Mr. Steele Mackaye, Mr. 
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Joseph JeffersoD, Mr. John McCullough, Mr. William 
Florence, Mr. John Gilbert, Signor Salvini, Miss Agnes 
Ethel, Miss Maiy Anderson, Miss Clara Morris, and many 
other actors of distinction ; and from Mr. A. M. Palmer, Mr. 
M. H. MaUory, Mr. Henry E. Abbey, and other prominent 
managers of theaters. Ladies in the refined circles of New 
York society brought their approval and eflScient help. 
Men of letters, themselves favorite poets, like Mr. Edmund 
C. Stedman and Mr. William Winter, led in cheer and 
assistance from that class. A graceful gift from Mr. Poe's 
friends and admirers at the University of Virginia was 
not the least valued of the resources upon which the work 
progressed. The press of this city has been most liberal 
in its support of the actors in their undertaking. And all 
have been reenforced, and our endeavor carried to the 
point of success, by the sympathy which has throbbed 
through the great heart of the people. 

The more immediate motive that prompted to these ex- 
pressions was a deep and personal sympathy between the 
stage and the literature of America, especially the literature 
of its poetry. To interpret poetry, as the highest union of 
nature with thought, into living expression, is the actor's 
art. The poet, on the other hand, is the wizard, who, with 
creative touch, makes the actor- artist realize a new con- 
sciousness. Their two souls become one. 

But it was not alone this general feeling that led to the 
event of this day. It was felt that our literature has 
developed such growth and character that America should 
significantly review and mark it. 

And, finally, the actors realized that the true estimate 
of Poe's genius as a poet, and of his personal fame, must 
be on a plane immensely above and beyond that upon 
which it was placed by his earlier biographers and 
critics. 

This tribute has the force of a judgment of reversal. It 
gives the palm with all that means, to him who merits it. 

Nay, more, it is a confession and a revelation of our 
later thought, that Poe's genius was a lighted torch, 
gleaming farther than the frustrate searcher could securely 
go himself, into the mystery and the pathos of Being. 



» 
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Baffled, sorrowing soul that he was, " The ftush of 
squander'd fires" left the all-encompassing mystery less 
hidden, and less unknown, for those who come after him. 

Because of him, the way of the searcher is less 

"like the crumbled stair 

That winds and winds about a niin'd tower, 
And leads no-wMtber." 

And now, in the name of American literature, in the 
name of the American drama, in the name of American 
art, in the name of poetry, the ideal beauty of all letters 
and of all art, I consecrate yonder alcove " The Poets' 
Comer." 




n\^c^y 



SPEECH OF PRESENTATION 



EDWIN BOOTH. 



%^mm^T was my privik-ge to have ft prinuipal hand in 
the first of the dramatic performances that were 
! given for the purpose which to-day is aecom- 
' plished. For this reason it has been thought 
, proper that I should partieiiiate in the exercises 
' of this oecasioii — speaking in behalf of the 
actors of New York, and in their name presenting our 
memorial of Poe ti> the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
This duty it is equally an honor and a pleasure to perform. 
I believe that I speak the sentiment of the whole dramatic 
profession when I declare that the American stage is 
proud and glad to have been the means of paying this 
tribute to American literature. The art of the actor is 
peculiarly sensitive to the bond of fraternity which unites 
all the arts in one family, but its kindred is nearest and 
its obligation greatest to the art of the poet. Without 
Shakespeare the stage would lack its chief resources of 
power, influence, beauty, and renown. Poe was not a 
dramatic poet. He wrote but little in the dramatic form ; 
nothing that ever was acted. Yet he was truly a poet — 
in his prose as well as iu his verse ; and every thoughtful 
actor must be aware that the success of theatrical art is 
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considerably due to the influence of poetry upon the 
public mind ; an influence which attunes it to all that is 
beautiful, or majestic, or otherwise impressive in the 
acted representation of human life. It always would be 
appropriate for the stage to honor a true poet. In this 
instance there was a special reason for the tribute that 
has been offered. Poe was the child of actors. He has 
himself referred to his mother, Elizabeth Arnold, as " a 
woman who, although well-born, hesitated not to conse- 
crate to the drama her brief career of genius and beauty." 
This was at a time when the theater was less respected than 
it is at present. In the author of " The Raven," " The 
Haunted Palace," ^* The Manuscript Found. in a Bottle," 
and " The Fall of the House of Usher," actors, like other 
readers, recognize a being of strange endowments,— a 
writer who, in the magnificence of his conceptions, the 
vividness of his pictures, and the vitality of his diction, has 
rivaled even the originality and splendor of Coleridge. 
But they remember also, with a sentiment of personal 
pride, that he was a man of theatrical lineage. While 
deploring his faults, they exult in his noble intellectual 
powers and his ever-growing renown. America may hail 
him as her most original author; the stage will always 
rejoice in him as one of her children. The gypsy blood 
that runs in her veins ran also in his, and in the exuber- 
ance of his imagination she sees the power and the freedom 
of her own wild spirit. 

To the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the name of the 
actors of New York, and of the friends who assisted in 
their work, I now present this Memorial of Edgar Allan 
Poe. Here may it be preserved under the safe and rever- 
ent protection of American scholarship, a permanent 
tribute to genius, and a lasting memento of sympathy and 
admiration, until, in the long flight of ages, this stately 
structure, with all its emblems and hallowed relics of the 
past, shall have (^rumbled into dust. 




THE CEREMONY OF UNVEILING 
THE POE MEMORIAL 



JOHN GILBEET. 




, ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Had I the 
( temerity to make a speech, I feel that I 
should oome tardy ofE by the side of the 
eloquence and poetry that is to follow ; 
therefore, I won't do it. But with your 
' ' ~ permission I will proceed to do the duty that 

I have been honored with — to unveil the memorial tablet 
of the poet Poe. As this platform is at the end of the 
hall furtherest from that work of art, and as by going to 
it I should have to disturb very many of the company, I 
wiU do the unveiling telegraphically. 



Note, — As the American flag fell from the memorial 
marble, in response to the telegraphic signal given by John 
Gilbert, the orchestra and chorus began Mr. Montgomery's 
American anthem, " The Song of the Free," amid the 
plaudits of the audience. 




SONG OF THE FREE. 

MELODY AND WORDS BY G. E. MONTGOMERY; 
ORCHESTRAL SCORE BY RICHARD HENRY WARREN. 



O LAND of love, our mother, 

Our nation and our glory, 
Supreme above all other 

In lofty deed and story ! 
From out the past, a prison 

Wliere hope lay dark and broken, 
Thy mighty soul has risen, 

A promise and a token. 

Hark, how our souls are crying 

To thee who freed the lowly, 
To thee who roused the dying, 

Invincible and holy! 
Our glad triumphant singing 

Wakes earth that dreamt supinely, 
And over oceans ringing, 

Thrills human hearts divinely. 

March at the head of nations, 

March on and never falter. 
And lead new generations 

In union to thy altar. 
March at the head serenely 

Through nights of storm and thunder. 
With radiant brow and queenly. 

Which never bends thereunder. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF THE POE MONUMENT 



BY GENERAL L. P. DI CESNOLA. 




■ ENTLEMEN : At the request of the President 
of the Museum, and in compliance also with 
the wishes of your Committee, it has devolved 
upon me the pleasing duty of accepting, on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the memorial of an eminent American author, 
which you have now deposited among its treasures. 

The purpose of a Museum of Art is the gathering 
together of the works of all generations of men, for the 
instruction of those who come after. Art has been in all 
ages the great recorder of human history. Literature and 
art have always gone hand in hand, guiding civilization, 
and building its enduring monuments. 

And while the pens of the historian and the poet have 
conferred on artists the immortality of literature, the 
chisel and the pencil of art have in like manner handed 
down from age to age the laureated heads of great authors, 
whose works have enlightened the history of mankind. 

It seems, therefore, very proper that a Museum of Art 
should be the place of deposit of a monumental work like 
the one just unveiled. Here it will be seen by future 
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generations of Americans, among the tributes which art 
has rendered to their own patriots, historians, and poets, 
as well as to the great men of all countries and ages. 

I believe that I express the mind of the Trustees of the 
Museum, in thus stating the spirit in which they accept, 
as I do now formally accept, this memorial in their 





THE MISSION AND 
THE ERROR OF GENIUS 



WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 




► UPERIOR souls find nothing else in the uni- 
\erfe so attractive as a superior souL This 
taste IS no exclusive distinction belonging to 
I the aiistocratic few. The interest which the 
generEii public feel in men of genius is fresh 
and htrong in every age. Whatever in the 
aspects of our time seems to contradict such an assertion 
will be seen, by a sharp look, to be but a passing falsehood 
of the surface. There is, as we know, a common complaint 
afloat that collective social influences now swallow out of 
sight all commandiog individual importance, that great 
personalities are growing rarer, that in every Seld of am- 
bition an indiscriminate l)uzz of publicity envelops the 
Bwarm of competitors who gain moraentarj' attention, 
while permanent fame is destroyed by the incessant suc- 
cession of claimants, and transcendent excellence vanishes 
in a vulgar average. 

There are both truth and error in this view. The greater 
volume and rapidity of the social circulation, the more 
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general and eager contention for the prizes of the world, 
the more numerous demands on time and faculty, which 
mark our democratic age, unquestionably make it a harder 
task to win and to keep in the eyes of the community 
that conspicuous place which formerly any ambitious 
and resolute person might se(iure with comparative ease, 
even though his endowments were not of a remarkable 
order. Transient reputation now-a-days is easily won and 
swiftly forgotten, while solid celebrity costs more effort, 
and is tested by a severer standard than ever before. 

This much beyond a doubt is true. But it is not true 
that genuine greatness, when perceived, is less interest- 
ing to the multitude, or less authoritative over them than in 
earlier periods of history. Genius is eternally interesting 
to all who recognize it. The bearing of every personality 
reveals the measure, number, and weight in which it is 
made j and to the mystic gravitation with which every 
superior soul is thus loaded, no inferior soul in its presence 
can refrain from exhibiting allegiance. 

It must, however, be confessed that the careful habit 
of studying the characters of men, critically distinguishing 
their orders of rank and degrees of worth with delicate 
accuracy, has suffered deterioration in recent times. The 
selfish hurry of the strife for prominence, the prevalent 
self-assertion and social irreverence, destroy the im- 
partiality and the unoccupied curiosity needed for a real 
taste and a discriminating estimate in regard to grades 
and styles of character, and outwardly tend to grind all 
nice distinctions dowu, and dissolve them into a general 
porridge of mediocrity. Advertisement is fame, publicity 
is paradise, laughter is the highest prize of existence, and 
he who best caters to the complacency of the crowd is the 
hero of the hour. But in the internal world, in the truth 
of being, and the fact of consciousness, the differences 
between personalities have not been lessened, and the 
swaying power of great ones over little ones is still 
supreme, and will be so forever. 

Genius is exceptional power and glory of function. 
This cannot fail to interest, because it is what every one, 
the moment he is awakened to appreciate it, wishes for 
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himself. It reflects the average man in a superior form, 
clothed with greater splendor and felicity than he has 
experienced. The sight of a personality endowed with 
extraordinary powers of reception, invention, and trans- 
mission — extraordinary degrees of sensibility, insight, 
productivity, and energy — irresistibly arouses our curi- 
osity and commands our homage just in proportion to 
the vividness with which we see what it is and what it 
means. 

The physiological and psychological structure of the 
man of genius has three points of distinction from that of 
ordinarv natures. First, the substances from which it is 
woven are of a finer texture, more sensitive to influences 
and more tenacious of them; second, its parts are ad- 
justed with greater precision into a cooperative unity of 
the whole ; third, its organs and faculties are poised with 
a more delicate exactitude in their intermediate positions, 
freely responding to the action of universal truth, beauty, 
and good, not enslavingly biased towards either extreme 
by individual caprice or habit. These are the conditions 
which primarily fit one to achieve original discoveries in 
the outer world and to receive original revelations in the 
inner world. 

The significance and interest for humanity of each fresh 
example of this combination reside in the fact that every 
new contribution of whatever kind to the material 
amelioration, the intellectual enlightenment, the moral 
pui*ification and enrichment, the religious elevation or the 
social furtherance, of the mass of mankind, is always, in 
the first instance, the gift of some one individual. No 
multitude ever discovered a truth. No crowd ever 
invented a machine. No mob was ever the first re- 
cipient of a revelation. No swarm, without individual 
guidance, ever did anything, except destroy. All in- 
spiration or creative design is first the trust of a single 
fitted personality, and flows thence to others, spreading 
from an individual center towards the periphery of the 
race. Gifted and inspired personalities are, therefore, the 
sources of illumination and impulse on which, under God, 
humanity absolutely depends for every point of its 
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improvement, every step of its ascent, every inch of its 
progress. 

However much, then, democracy may extend its sway, 
whatever new triumphs mechanism may achieve, what- 
ever encroaching functions more multitudinous organiza- 
tions may assume, there is no reason to suppose that 
genius will disappear in a level average, that beautiful, 
majestic, and mysterious souls will cease to be contem- 
plated and followed, that the role of prophetic personali- 
ties will become obsolete. As long as the earth moves in 
its orbit and man remains man, such characters will be 
the commanding centers of social interest, wonder-breed- 
ing fountains of attraction and authority, whence the 
moral force which molds the multitude and shapes 
society takes its rise. Original personality always has 
been, and always will be, the hiding-place of God among 
men, the manifesting Shekinah of Providence. Behind 
this living shrine, in the search after infinite and absolute 
power, take but one step, and you are in God, — and there 
is nothing further. The spectacle of genius vaguely or 
clearly suggests all this ; and therefore it is that none 
can fail of interest in its appeal, unless their faculties are 
so crusted with obtuseness, or so glued with vice, or so 
clogged with care, or so dried with frivolity, as to render 
them unable to appreciate it. 

Under this general head of the indebtedness of man- 
kind to exceptional individuals for inspiring and enrich- 
ing benefaction, there are six principal forms of genius 
which we may mention as especially claiming the remem- 
brance and study of posterity. 

The first form is that of the genius of character, the 
impersonations of wisdom, goodness, sympathy, faith, 
and self-sacrifice; the sages and saints whose actuals 
become the ideals of other men, fashioning their as- 
pirations and slowly training the world from fraud, 
despotism, and murder towards moral and religious 
harmony. 

The second form is that of the men of action, whose 
weightier personalities combine other men in masses, and 
guide them to achievements of order, liberty, culture, and 
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comfort, which from their own impulses they would never 
dream of winning. 

The third form is that of the inventors of the various 
mechanical and artistic methods for relieving human 
drudgery and facilitating the production of the neces- 
saries and hixuries of existence, — the men to whom we 
owe all such wonderful gifts as the plow, the loom, the 
steam-engine, the press, the telegraph, the anaesthetic 
talisman that annihilates pain. 

The fourth form is that of the founders of the sciences, 
who have bequeathed to us their successive conquests of 
knowledge, explaining the phenomena of the cosmos, from 
the homogeneous fire-mist that filled the abyss to the 
glittering squadrons of worlds that keep their beats in the 
firmament, from the forming of the crystal, and the 
growing of the grass up to the mysteries of reason and 
affection. Two or three hundred illustrious men, heroic 
toilers in mathematics, chemistry, medicine, astronomy, 
logic, and the kindred realms, have secured for the common 
public nearly all that marvelous and measureless knowl- 
edge in which they now revel with such pride and joy. 

The fifth type of the beneficent working of genius upon 
average humanity is that of the creative artist in his dif- 
ferent kinds. A great novelist or romancist like Dickens 
or Hawthorne, a great poet like Wordsworth or Tennyson, 
transfers his thoughts and sentiments, alive and pulsating, 
into the souls of his readers. An inspired composer like 
Beethoven or Schubert, long after his departure among 
the immortals, has thousands of cultivated groups scattered 
over the world, listening to his creations; and, as they 
listen, the choicest passages of his experience, the richest 
treasures of his soul, melt into their unveiled and opened 
interiors in sweetness and fire. It is an enlargement of 
our individual being, an augmentation of our spiritual 
activities with those of the most gifted men. 

There is one more form in which genius has a tremen- 
dous import and interest for the public at large. It is 
when the subject of it betrays his mission by neglecting 
to practice the virtues requisite for its fulfillment, and so, 
instead of exemplifying the prerogatives intrusted to him. 
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in the splendor of their uses, is victimized by vice, over- 
taken by retribution, and exhibits as a warning spectacle 
the most melancholy failure and wretchedness ever known 
among men. The sight of a man of genius, not using his 
glorious gifts for their true end, but perverting them to 
some selfish lust, and, overwhelmed by their recoil, 
becoming as much more miserable than others as his 
endowments are superior, his real not progressively 
reconciled with his ideal, the disparity between the finite 
and the infinite in his consciousness keeping him in a 
constant agony of contradiction, — is an experience whose 
lesson mankind needs, and from which, dark and sad as it 
is, they find it hard to withdraw their eyes. 

Superficial moralists often complain that the honors of 
fame are not confined to pure and good men. In view 
of the foregoing specifications it is easy to see how puerile 
the complaint is. Conventional goodness is necessarily 
lost in its commonplaceness. There must be exceptional 
gi'eatness of interest of some kind to attract lasting notice. 
And where this interest exists, however qualified it may 
be, attention will turn and fasten. A man may live after 
the straitest sect of his religion, yet if he is a poor Grad- 
grind we do not care about him. All his primness and 
scrupulosity go for nothing. But let one endowed with 
originality of character and faculty come before us, a man 
of exploring intelligence, heroic generosity and adventur- 
ous energy, seeming to hold communication with another 
world, in fellowship with invisible spirits, — and, although 
his virtue may be far from immaculate, he appeals to us 
with an interest not to be overcome. There are, for ex- 
ample, ugly charges against some poi*tions of the conduct 
of Goethe, undeniable spots on his fame. Nevertheless 
he was one of the sovereign eyes of mankind ; and all he 
was not is unable to cancel our debt to what he was. 
Faultiness cannot make genius uninteresting any more 
than faultlessness can make zero interesting. 

Human nature resolutely refuses to limit its homage to 
goody types of men. It turns with indifference or scorn 
from many a model of conformity and pink of propriety 
to lay its tribute of unspent compassion, and study and 
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reverence and wonder, on the shrine of some wof iil victim 
of sin, stained with wrong-doing but resplendent with 
gifts, or some superhuman incarnation of energy shud- 
deringly admired despite his colossal crimes. Napoleon, 
as has been shown to superfluity, was compromised by the 
traits of a liar, a thief, and a sneak. But there was a 
propulsive power in his heart, a dynamic battery in his 
brain that shook the world — every nervous center in him 
a nest of thunderbolts. And the story of his career, the 
problem of his character, the components of his experi- 
ence, have so terrible an interest that it spell-binds suc- 
cessive generations. Rousseau had morbidity in his very 
fiber, and did unsavory and inexcusable things. But 
there was a depth of intuitive intelligence and reasoning 
passion in him, a volcanic wealth of ideal love and humane 
enthusiasm competent to set whole nations on fire, — and 
we can never forget nor cease to admire. It is ridiculous 
to fancy that the prizes of popular sympathy or the 
honors of public attention either can or ought to be dis- 
tributed in sole accordance with any squeamish standard 
of a sect or conventicle. In each case it is a matter not 
to be determined merely by moral considerations, but 
by a fair estimate of the whole personality in all its 
departments. 

From this point we naturally pass at once to the sub- 
ject which asks our consideration to-day. For the hero 
of this occasion, whose monument, proudly set in the most 
classic precinct of the cosmopolitan center of his native 
land, is now unveiled, was a man of genius, whatever 
may be the derogatory accessories accompanying the 
epithet. His literary productions have bewitched two 
generations of readers ; and his proud, weird, and sorrow- 
ful personality has fascinated a multitude of students 
extending through many countries. It is no part of my 
purpose to teU the story of his tragic life or to present a 
critical estimate of his strange and powerful writings. 
Neither assuming to eulogize him nor presuming to apol- 
ogize for him, I limit myself to the less hackneyed task of 
setting forth the profound moral lesson taught by an im- 
partial penetration of his character and of its artistic 
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expression. When a man of genius appears on the stage 
to run his career, there are two factors to be estimated. 
The first is the constitutional outfit inherited from his 
parents, the cumulative continuity of fate that runs in the 
ancestral lines of his blood and nerve. The second is his 
own conduct, what he does with his inheritance. In each 
of these two factors there are three elements. In the first, 
the relative fineness and tenacity of the organic texture, 
the balance or bias of tendency, and the degree of unity 
possessed ; in the second, the restraints he imposes on 
himself, the cultivation he gives himself, and the incen- 
tives he administers to himself. 

In both these respects Poe seems to have been the child 
of a mixed and discordant allotment ; born under a double 
star, an auspicious and a malignant; one profuse in 
splendor and promise, one muffled in occultation and 
omen. He had rich intuition, intense sensibility, compre- 
hensive intelligence, towering ambition, the passional 
rhythmic temperament of an artist, an attractive person, a 
deferential haughtiness of bearing not without gentle and 
winsome ways, an arrogant self-estimate, and boundless 
spiritual audacity. But he was afflicted with an irritable 
pride and an avid vanity, a hard scorn for mediocrity, 
recklessness of principle, feebleness of purpose, indolence 
and looseness of habit, a taste for in*egular excitement, 
a ruinous reliance on his native resources in place of 
systematic toil, and, above all, a morbid hunger for self- 
conscious sensation that left him no interior repose. 
With such a combination of qualities the beginning was 
sure to be copious promise and the end sure to be bitter 
disappointment. For while the obligation to distinguish 
himself by great achievements pressed its omnipresent 
demand on his conscience, his weakness of will and irking 
intolerance of sustained application made failure inevi- 
table. Those of his poems and tales which have gone 
round the world, and are worthy and certain to live, were 
creations at a heat, brief spurts of production. He could 
gorgeously plan like an architect, but could not patiently 
build like a mechanic ; and both these are necessary for 
sublime and eternal work. 
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His most cherished and ambitious design was the essay 
on the origin, nature, and destiny of the universe, which he 
named Eureka. It is in some respects a wonderful effort 
of intellectualized imagination, a marvelous poetic and 
speculative dream. But from want of the requisite scien- 
tific furniture and philosophic training it has no solid 
value. The unparticled matter which plays so prominent 
part in it is only the indeterminate primordial matter of 
the schoolmen under a new name. The entire effort, when 
compared with the speculations of the real masters, — 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Leibnitz, Swedenborg, Hegel, — is 
ludicrously inadequate. He had a subtle sagacity of 
detective logic, a strange delicacy and precision of sense 
of form, an astonishing automatic verisimilitude of im- 
aginative procedure ; but he lacked adequacy of learning, 
patience of labor, dignity of purpose, variety and noble- 
ness of experience, and conscientious integrity of char- 
acter; and over nearly all his work there glimmers or 
glares a ghastly, spectral hue of morbidity. No ; the 
claim of Poe for permanent remembrance rests, not so 
much on any general splendor or value of his works, as 
on the extraordinary genius embodied in him ; the divine 
trust committed to his keeping, the results of unknown 
brilliancy which he should have accomplished but did not ; 
the melancholy warning of his self -dethronement, the 
awful retribution he suffered, and the imperishable lesson 
which his sad destiny teaches with such affecting power 
for all who hereafter with kindred endowments shall be 
subjected to kindred temptations. 

In view of the estimate now generally formed, that his 
creative work, however amazing, is diseased and frag- 
mentary, and his critical work superficial and inconsistent, 
while his habits were not pure nor his character untainted, 
some may ask for more distinct enlightenment as to why 
he is made the object of such distinguished attention. 
Why, they may demand, is he selected from among so many 
purer men to have the honor of monumental commemo- 
ration ? It is because his personality is intensely significant 
and interesting to humanity^ and his experience profoundly 
affecting and instructive^ alike on its positive side and on its 
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negatice side. Griiidance as to what we should avoid doing 
is in many cases no less useful than guidance as to what 
we should do. On the ocean of life the beacon set up to 
show us which way not to go, is often as important as the 
light kindled to show us the way to go. But to win fame 
as opposed to notoriety there must be distinctive power 
and instructiveness of some kind. It is only he who has 
meaning for the public mind who draws and holds the 
public gaze. 

Now, Poe had such a translucent vision of ideal things, 
such a pervasive knowledge of the independent activities 
of the spirit within him, that convictions of the immor- 
tality of the soul and of the existence of a world and 
beings not perceptible to sense were branded into his 
very marrow as with stamps of unquenchable fire. Ac- 
cordingly, when he failed of a sound insight of the super- 
natural, he still had a deep insight of the preternatural. 
And even this is something to be thankful for in contrast 
with the prevalent stagnancy of unbelief and philistine 
contentment in material commonplace. This unearthly 
tone and glamour of intromission to forbidden spheres, 
this brooding luminosity of the supernatural and creep- 
ing glimmer of the preternatural, are on all his character- 
istic work, saturating its very substance. Herein resides 
the chief attractiveness of his writings to the public at 
large. For even the most ordinary readers, at their cores, 
are themselves spirits, sub-conscious of ideal powers, 
secretly moved by the mysteries of nature, humanity, 
destiny, and God; .and they feel a cryptic sympathy for 
everything that stirs the occult side of their being. Poe, 
even in his worst morbidity, renders this rare service. 

And besides this, there is, in the pieces he composed 
in the best hours of his best estate, a mystic music of 
thoughts and words, a stately pomp of movement, an 
exquisite felicity and exactitude of terms, a tenacious 
subtlety of conception, an unearthly mournfulness of 
tone, an investiture of remote and majestic associations, 
rarely equaled anywhere, which justify his fame and will 
preserve it. His perversions alone perverted his full 
enthronement in the reigning family of Was, and doomed 
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him to be an imposing member of the great fallen 
dynasty of Might-Have-Been. For many of his sentences 
reveal him as an aristocrat of eternity, intellectually fit 
to be a companion of archangels ; as when he says, " No 
man has ever dared to record the wonders of his inner 
life"; or when he imperiously asserts that the destiny of 
each individual intelligence is not to be dissolved and 
lost in the universe, but " to absorb all other intelligences 
into its ow7ij and itself become Ood, That Ood may be all 
in all each must become Ood.^^ 

In the generality of human beings, while each individual 
has infinite significance for himself he has none for the 
community; and, taken collectively, the crowd scarcely 
carry more import for the contemplative observer than 
the generations of coral insects which live and perish, 
depositing their skeletons in their masonry. Furthermore, 
the obtrusive class of the most prominent members of 
society, the average of rich men, with their pompous 
homes, their showy banquets, their expensive parties, their 
fast horses, their faster companions, have no intrinsic 
significance whatever for humanity, and can awaken only 
the most superficial interest. They eat and drink, exhibit 
themselves and their possessions, die, and, leaving no 
recognizable influence to be remembered by, drop into the 
indiscriminate maw of oblivion. Not so with the speci- 
mens of ideal genius. These, charged with precious 
messages for mankind, full of original and unselfish 
spiritual activities, dealing with studies and schemes of 
supernal construction, closely touching individual per- 
fection and social regeneration, attaining new insights, 
creating fresh forms of imaginative life and sympathetic 
aspiration, give us hints of communion with a super-earthly 
order of being, free from the material hurly-burly of time, 
and yield many an intimation that we were made for some- 
thing superior to the chase of sensual flavors, the chink 
of cent per cent, the glitter and flutter of balls, the plots 
and litigations of the caucus and the forum, and all that 
selfish scramble, in whose writhe and racket our race seem 
but as a higher species of vermin preying on each other 
as they crawl. They suggest to us that we were really 
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meant for the rational mastery of truth, the pure admira- 
tion of beauty, and the disinterested enjoyment of universal 
good. They help us to believe that our genuine destiny is 
neither to fight for preferment, nor to hoard up money, 
nor to gratify a taste for ostentation, but to love our 
fellows, to worship our God, and to perfect our being for 
the fulfillment of immortal uses in an immortal existence. 

The central attribute of genius in all its forms is in- 
tuitive sensibility. This stimulates attention, begets 
interest, develops insight, produces faith, enthusiasm, 
energy, and delight. And these are the deepest needs of 
the average man in his average life. For familiarity tends 
to routine, routine breeds indifference, indifference leads 
to weariness, weariness causes disgust and indolence, 
disgust and indolence are the parents of despair, and 
despair precipitates death. Every form of genius, there- 
fore, is divinely equipped, and sent into the field for the 
purpose of revelation and service to other men, not to pamper 
itself and make use of other men for its own glorification. 
The mission of the poet is to quicken men through beauty 
and pathos, joy and grief, to appreciate the realities of life 
in their moral, aesthetic, and religious aspects and essence. 
The mission of the philosopher is to kindle men with a 
passion for speculative truth, and inspire them to the 
fulfillment of their destiny. The mission of the prophet is 
to arouse men to reform their individual ways, and to 
reconstruct and perfect the social order for the open in- 
habitation of God. 

Poe had the genius for accomplishing these ends in a 
high degree ; but it was fatally flawed by the absence of 
the necessary moral conditions, — purity and self-govern- 
ment consecrated to heroic labor. All successful genius 
works as much more faithfully than mediocrity as it is 
more gifted. But Poe said of himself, " Constitutional 
indolence is one of my besetting sins.'' He was slothful 
by instinct, industrious only by fits. Like so many others, 
he wasted his energy in itching efforts to gain public 
attention, instead of bravely working in secret to make 
himself and his productions more and more fit to command 
public attention. Not laboring with steady patience to 
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qualify himself for better service to humanity, he betrayed 
his mission ; and he suffered the penalty in alternations 
of deep self-condemnation with wild self-conceit, in re- 
pudiations of religious faith, and in dishonoring estimates 
of his fellow-men, the result of which could not but be 
unutterable wretchedness. 

He said, "I am not ambitious. I sometimes feel stirred 
up to excel a fool merely because I hate to let a fool 
imagine that he may excel me. I have no faith in human 
perfectibility. I think that human exertion will have no 
perceptible effect on humanity. My life has been whim, 
impulse, passion, a longing for solitude, a scorn of all 
things present.'' Habits and views like these bore their 
natural fruit in depression and misgiving. He lost motive, 
was haunted with a spiritual terror, and his genius under- 
went a corresponding deterioration. The intuition which 
should have been energized by love and clarified by use 
became perverted by pride and darkened by disease. 
Then a dreadful unhappiness set in, vast and vague, the 
reflection of the faculties he had abused and the trust he 
had betrayed. To counteract this intolerable woe and 
sustain his spirit at its wonted height, he fell into the 
still more fatal error of depending on artificial stimulants, 
substituting that destructive agency in place of the solid 
basis of health, industry, faith, and zeal. His costly con- 
sciousness exacted for its maintenance so rich a supply, 
that he needed, to furnish it, the most moderate and 
wholesome regimen of regularity of life, calm fellowship 
with nature, the genial society of his fellows, and an abid- 
ing faith in God. In defect of all these, taking to poisonous 
excitements, the evil was remediless and its march rapid. 
His starving nerve-centers became as hungry for sensa- 
tion as if mad snakes, the daughters of the horse-leech, 
were transfixed there, continually crying, *^ Give, give, 
give." Of course his misery became more intense and 
massive, and his work more morbid, until it seemed the 
product of a man whose blood was laudanum and lava, 
and who moved in a world of ghosts and shadows and 
luridity, with a waxen vegetation, an atmosphere of death, 
and an odor of the tomb, full of the festering and phos- 
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phorescent horrors of corruption, — the expression of 
impaired vitality and disordered nerves. 

It is the old, old, melancholy, miserable story over again, 
of a gifted nature unfaithful to its duty, and in its woe 
snatching the false solace that completes and seals its ruin. 
Knowing his duty, but unable to obey its commands, he 
weakened his vital nature by indulgence, excited his mental 
nature by proud conceits, and perverted his moral nature 
by rankling resentments and idle reveries. To exalt his 
genius to the fruitfulness and glory he craved, wisdom 
directed the exact opposite of this. He should have 
strengthened the energies of his life by proper diet, tem- 
perance, and exercise ; calmed the faculties of his mind by 
loyalty, disinterestedness, and resignation ; and enthi'oned 
the principles of his conscience by reverence for God and 
love for men in the systematic performance of uses. 

The fatal error of genius in every age has been to use 
its trust for self-satisfaction instead of divine service, 
and to depend, first, upon inspiration instead of labor, 
and then on excitement instead of inspiration. The final 
sequel of this error is that the self-indulging victim, 
drenched and quenched in the fumes of his own artifice, 
besottedly mistakes the stir of a stimulus for an influx of 
the Deity. Then aU is over with him. 

Genius is structural richness of substance and relief of 
form, its faculties delicately poised on their centers, ready 
at the slightest influence to tip in any direction and assume 
any attitude. It fulfills its functions at their maximum 
of beauty and power through its attunement with those 
universal laws of being which are the conditions of divine 
influx, manifested in harmony of action and reaction be- 
tween parts and wholes. In such examples we have the 
phenomenon named inspiration, which is a supplementa- 
tion of the faculty and force of a person with a power not 
his own, the Divine Spirit, or the harmony of the uni- 
verse, functioning in the organs of the individual. The 
exercise of ability under these conditions is so captivating 
a luxury that it is apt to be indulged to the straining and 
exhaustion of the organic health and poise. Then, in 
place of the true course, — a surrendered and reposeful 
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re-attunement of the organism for the ever-ready re-supply, 

— there is always at hand the delusive makeshift of ex- 
citement. The overtaxed or perverted man of genius who 
is beguiled to substitute physical stimulus for the spiritual 
afflatus which he misses, makes a fatal mistake ; for the 
two are opposed in effect. Nothing can be more unlike 
than the productivity of genius under intoxicating excite- 
ment and under enriching inspiration. In the one case 
the results reek with impurity, are blurred with indecision 

— distorted shapes, confused colors, a scent of the charnel- 
house — the nightmare creations evoked from a poisoned 
and revolting brain. In the other case the products come 
forth defined with precision, throbbing with love, swathed 
in ideal glory of thought, sentiment, metaphor, and music. 
Excitement heightens the feeling of substance but lowers 
the perception of form, while inspiration lowers the sense 
of individual substance but heightens the forms of uni- 
versal function. Genius is chronic wealth of force and 
light in substance, and chronic richness of capacity for 
differentiating it into designed forms. Now excitement 
exalts the sense of substance by setting it in a confused 
stir of action which degrades and blurs the outlines of 
form by destroying equilibrium ; but inspiration is that 
influx of combined wisdom and power which at once 
moves and lights the depths of substance and gives sharp- 
ness and relief to the outline of form by giving the per- 
sonality self-possession and self-direction. Intoxicating 
appliances bestialize man while he deems that they 
divinize him. They iUumine the ancient capital of the 
microcosm, the Moscow of the solar plexus where the tribal 
instincts live, and darken the new caj)ital, the St. Peters- 
burg of the brain where the autocratic reason reigns. 

There are two intoxications — the sensual and the celes- 
tial ; the intoxication from, the drug and the intoxication 
from the divinity. That, in its extreme, is diabolical 
delirium, producing madness, murder, suicide ; this, in its 
extreme, is divine ecstasy, producing inspiration, unal- 
loyed love, apotheosis. The former is a molecular stir, 
buzz, and blur in the selfish pole ; the latter is a maze of 
coordinated vibrations in the disinterested pole. There, 
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one is druuk in the intellectual center with the devil of 
self, and realizes that insanity which is the unbalanced 
relation of the individual with the universal : here, one is 
beatified with that influx from God which secures the 
equilibrium of the part in the whole. 

The obligation, then, of the man of genius is to avoid 
spurious excitement and cultivate intrinsic inspiration. 
But how is he to do this ? By working to make himself 
like God. '^Be ye perfect j even as you?* Father in Heaven is 
perfect.^^ Now the difference between God and man, from 
this point of view, is that man is a discordant mixture of 
the three principles which in God are a perfect unity. 
The infinite energy, love, and wisdom, which are the 
mystic bases and feeding founts of all created life, mind, 
and soul, are, in the nature of God, absolutely one. They 
co-exist, co-penetrate, and cooperate as a triune inter- 
fusion. Whatever His wisdom conceives in nothing. His 
love creates in being, and His energy sustains in activity, 
and the uninterrupted process is perfect fruition of bliss. 
But in man, these three distinctions of act — the vital, the 
mental, the moral — exist in unbalanced and dispropor- 
tionate union, one intertangled with, and tyrannizing 
over, the other two ; and the result is discord and wretch- 
edness. The duty of man is to perfect the balanced inter- 
fusion of the three, so as to complete the filial likeness to 
the parental image and make the experience of the finite 
a harmonic reflection of the experience of the Infinite. 
There is no other triumph over doubt and misery and 
theoretic annihilation except in this reconciliation of the 
sensational consciousness, the intellectual consciousness, 
and the moral consciousness, so that all of each shall be 
in all of the other two, and compose a lucid, self-conscious, 
personal solidarity. 

For in the purely cosmic order, with which sense deals, 
there is but one substantial mind, — the mind of the 
Logos, — all else being but empty and transient phenom- 
ena. In the purely logical order, with which reflection 
deals, there are only vacant and evanescent relations of 
thoughts without any substantial terms. We are, there- 
fore, in that, shut up to a pantheistic monism whose 
3 
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devouring maw swallows all individuals; and, in this, 
shut up to a dualistic nihilism of mere relativity, a 
vacuum whose unreal termini are the phantoms of an 
undiscoverable subject and object. It is only in the solid 
order of volition that we directly grasp the entity of a self- 
realizing personality. Pure act, substantial self-determi- 
nation, a free will sovereignly poised between sentience 
and intellection, subjected to neither but mutually using 
and serving both, jdelds the immediate consciousness of 
an independent entitative essence which finds nature and 
humanity without, God and immortality within. This 
clearly won, and the law of duty followed, the objective 
phenomena of the universe wear an inexhaustible splen- 
dor, and the subjective prizes of destiny yield an entran- 
cing delight ; and the result of their combined experience 
is an inspiration of blessedness. 

Poe never submitted himself to the discipline requisite 
for the attainment of this state, but his habitual drift 
necessitated and precipitated the contrary state, a des- 
perate drainage of the life and a relentless despotism of the 
mind, producing a horrid misery of the soul, from which 
he sought a vain refuge through intoxication. He wrote 
once to a friend, "I have absolutely no pleasure in the 
stimulants in which I sometimes so madly indulge. It has 
not been in the pursuit of pleasure that I have periled life, 
and reputation, and reason ; but in the desperate attempt 
to escape from torturing memories, from a sense of 
insuppoi^table loneliness, and a dread of some strange 
impending doom." 

How little do ordinary souls dream of what goes on in 
extraordinary souls! The contemporaries of Poe, the 
nameless thousands of his fellow-citizens who mechanically 
transacted their affairs from day to day, have gone like so 
many shadows of clouds. But he, child of intuitional being 
and passion, had imagination, which creates worlds of its 
own wherever it goes, and magnifies its accompanying 
states of consciousness to indefinite dimensions ; and we 
make pilgrimages to the places where he tarried, and muse 
on his memory with unfathomable wonder and sorrow. 
He was of the intromitted and revelatory types of men. 
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As the eyes of Coleridge made pictures when they were 
shut, his optic nerves, without any action of the will, 
translating in their vibrations subjective forms as ob- 
jective shapes, so the mind of Poe, in periods of intense 
tranquillity when the health was perfect, was the scene of 
visions with whose production he seemed himself to have 
nothing to do, but whose involuntary emergence and 
panoramic march through his imagination he said he 
watched with an awe which but moderated their ecstasy ; 
for he regarded them as glimpses of the outer world of the 
Spirit. The more closely we contemplate him with com- 
petent sympathy, the greater and stranger he appears. 
His nervous system filled with clairvoyant reminiscences 
of preexistent states, lucid and tingling with the mysteries 
of unknown spheres, the fixed seat of emotional moods 
which bridged the whole border-land between insanity and 
inspiration, he wandered through the streets of the city, 
gliding among the crowd of jostlers and jabberers, the 
votary of an idealism vaster and vivider than that of 
Fichte, so intoxicated with a sense of unbounded con- 
sciousness as to feel that the universe was an adumbration 
from his brain. 

It is the prerogative of receptive and expressive genius 
to mediate between the infinite hidden world of poten- 
tiality and the finite world of actuality. Every new 
passage of possibles into actuals is made through some 
gifted personality, which stands in the right attitude at 
the right conjuncture. Now, in fulfilling this prerogative 
of bringing light and love from the unknown, it naturally 
becomes conscious of the infinity of the source of revela- 
tions, and is often tempted to identify its own undefined 
selfrhood therewith. Thus Poe once said, if with an 
arrogance that is shocking in its assumption, yet certainly 
with an apprehension that is sublime in its impulse, " My 
whole nature utterly revolts at the idea that there is any 
being in the universe superior to myself." The truth 
with which, in these words, his pride-bewildered spirit 
was groping, is that in every free personality there is a 
double self J an egotistic self which is a finite actuality, 
and a universal self which is an infinite potentiality. The 
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former presents the individual man j the latter represents 
the transcendent God in whose omnipresence the individual 
man is immersed as a receptive form. Thus the true idea 
of the universe is not that it is an exclusive monarchy, 
nor that it is an exclusive republic, but that it is a monarchi- 
cal republic wherein a fatherly God is the absolute head, 
and all the subjects are princes of the blood. 

God, not being an object, is externally unknowable. 
He is the one Absolute Subject, transcendent of all finite 
subjects yet the infinite center of each of them, and, there- 
fore, inimitably knowable within in proportion as His 
likeness is developed there. As the central and transcend- 
ent Subject of all subjects He is just as intuitable in this 
world as in any other. He can never be outwardly visible 
in any state of existence except in the symbolic person- 
alities embodying Him ; and the rank of interest belonging 
to these will always be measured by the degrees in which 
they represent Him, through the preponderance in them 
of the free universal over the enslaving egotistic. 

And so the mission of the man of genius in the various 
forms of poet, scholar, inventor, thinker, hero, prophet, 
and saint, is to reveal to other men the secrets of nature, 
the hopes of society, the possibilities of character, and the 
mysteries of God, that through his experience and works 
all may at last appropriate what was first given to him 
alone. To fulfill this mission properly he must train and 
accomplish himself in every department of knowledge and 
every function of his being until he moves among his 
fellow-creatures as an ideal type of his kind and a sort of 
divine avater. If he prove faithless to this task he must 
suffer — unless degraded to the vilest insensibility — 
penalties of an awfulness commensurate with the glory of 
his dower and the depth of his dereliction. 

It is a profound truth which Poe once wrote in these 
words : " A vortex of unhappiness yawns for those of pre- 
eminent endowments/' But it is their own fault if they 
fall into this vortex. Genius is as exquisitely fitted for 
bliss as for woe ; and it is but the perversion of its dowry 
from noble to ignoble ends that leads it from the bliss to 
the woe. Its greater depth, intensity, and tenacity of con- 
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scions sensibility, giving it a superior capacity for enjoy- 
ment, subjects it to temptations of extraordinary force. 
The triple gulf that yawns for it lies in the three passions, 
ambition, vanity, and sensuality, — the lust of power, the 
lust of praise, and the lust of pleasure. All over the 
world, in every generation, hundreds on hundreds of the 
handsomest, strongest, most brilliantly endowed members 
of our race in gloriously sacrifice themselves in the pursuit 
of these ends. The misery and ruin then experienced are 
not, as a shallow sophistry often asserts, the natural con- 
comitant of the gifts, but are the retribution for their 
abuse. 

The supreme duty of the man of genius is to fit himself 
for the fulfillment of his mission by perfecting the instru- 
ment, — his own personality. This task endures with his 
life, in the continuous two-fold practice of guarding him- 
self from all vices and edifying himself in all virtues. He 
must not pervert his glorious power into a means of self- 
indulgence or social exploitation, but must use it for the 
service of mankind and the glory of God. He must not 
trust to spontaneous creations, but must keep himself girt 
and consecrate in regulated labor. He must not tamper 
with artificial excitants, but must faithfully cultivate the 
conditions of inspiration. By doing this he harmonizes 
himself with the order of the universe and cooperates with 
the laws of the Omnipresent Divinity. Then his experi- 
ence will not fail to be full of blessedness nor his faculties 
to be full of inspiration. 

How sad was the career, how dark the fate, of the proud, 
dazzling, ill-starred, unspeakably afflicted genius we are 
this day commemorating — overwhelmed with poverty, 
unappreciated by his contemporaries, beset with calamity, 
the lights of paradise and the flames of perdition contend- 
ing in his breast. He was not a bad man, in the proper 
sense of the term; that is, (me who willfully preys on 
others. According to all the evidence, he has been a con- 
stant victim of misinterpretation, now ignorantly abused, 
now unfairly caricatured, now wantonly belied. He had 
many qualities which (»ompel admiration, and many traits 
which are worthy of love — his extraordinary intellectu- 
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ality, his imaginative worship of beauty, his ideal enthu- 
siasni for literary art, his ineffaceable memory of the dead, 
his unfailing devotion to his wife and mother. He was 
not in any sense or in any approach a man of deliberate 
depravity. The worst that can be justly said against him 
is that he was stained with vicious wickedness, — was va- 
riously defective and sinful ; while his life was a series of 
trials, griefs, disappointments and tortures which in their 
intense and fearful array appeal irresistibly for the com- 
passion of every chivalrous nature and the charitable 
judgments of mankind. Terribly indeed did he atone for 
his faults such as they were. For more than ten years he 
gave the world the dread sight of his genius, a kingUer 
Laocoon, constricted and strangling in the coils of the 
cruder serpents, pride, appetite, and neglect. And he 
was deeply and darkly conscious of it, impotently strug- 
gling against it, till the divine torch, lighted at first in the 
sky, went out at last in the gutter. 

But the glory that suffered eclipse in his death was too 
great for oblivion, and the wrongs that still pursued his 
memory were too outrageous to be endured. Provoked 
by his detractors, juster and kindlier spirits chivalrously 
came to the rescue, refuted their calumnies and vindicated 
his deserts. They saw edition after edition of his writ- 
ings issue from the press, while translations were made 
into foreign tongues, and he became a name of established 
renown in the whole literary world. Where his relin- 
quished remains repose they built a monument of un- 
spotted marble. They brought the wasting clay of his 
cherished Virginia to his grave, after thirty years of sep- 
arated sleep, and laid the precious form beside his poor, 
still heart. They have prepared the lovely monument 
consecrated to-day in presence of this illustrious assembly 
representing not only the tributary regrets and honors of 
his country, but likewise the sympathetic appreciation of 
cultivated humanity throughout the whole globe. 

And now, with sacred reverence for his genius, with 
tender recollections of what he was, and of what he 
ought to have been, with awed forbearance and charity 
for his error and his sin, with inexpressible pity for his 



loneliness and grief and anguish iu life and in death, with 
an expansive joy in his victorious fame, with a religious 
hope that the lesson of his personality may not be lost on 
those who shall come after him, we dedicate this oflfering 
to his memory on earth, and salute his glorified spirit in 
that unseen state where he must be free and happy now. 
For it is a satisfaction that at last he abjured all his self- 
sufficiency, and prayed like a helpless child to the God 
whom he had never denied, but had identified himself 
with, in that ontological infinitude which he regarded 
rather as a democratic anarchy than as a monarchy or as 
a republic. At the parting moment of earthly conscious- 
ness, he who had said in what he himself called his " mad 
pride of intellectuality," that his whole nature revolted 
from the idea that there existed any being superior to 
himself, "gently moving his head," whispered, "Lord, help 
my poor soul !" and expired. It is not possible that God 
should refuse such an humble prayer from such a poor, 
broken-hearted, surrendered prodigal. And so, even from 
the dismal gloom surrounding his final hour, breaks a 
supernatural light of redemption, through whose reliance 
we see "the unhappy master whom unmerciful disaster 
followed fast and followed faster," exalted in his true 
ideal, to be compromised by sin and sorrow " nevermore," 
" nevermore." 





SPEECH AND POEM 



WILLIAM WINTER. 




EFORE reading his poem Mr. William Winter 
spoke as follows: To be detained, as you 
have been nntil this moment, by the com- 
I manding eharm of genius and the impressive 
presence of illustrious fame, by the fascina- 
' "" tions of beauty, the delight of music, and the 

magic of eloquence, surely is not to be fatigued. But now 
these exercises have been sufficiently protracted ; the horn- 
is late; and you are naturally wishful to be released. 
Your generous patience shall not be wearied. Custom 
enjoins that, on an occasion like this, something should be 
said in verse as well as in prose ; and the duty of saying 
this, as a last word, to close these ceremonies, has been 
assigned to me. It shall be said briefly. Before reading 
my poem, however, I think it proper to teU you, — speaking 
as a member of the committee of managers of the Poe 
Memorial, — that I did not accept the invitation of my 
associates, to deliver the poem here to-day, until every 
possible effort had been made, by them and by me — and 
had failed — to induce some one of the distinguished bards 
of our country to promote yonr pleasure, and to honor 
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this occasion, in the fulfillment of this duty. I will also 
say, — since this is a period of criticism, when it is necessarj'- 
to " speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us,'- — 
that my poem should be understood as having reference 
not to the outward and \dsible life of Poe, which has so 
long been the favorite theme of narrow-minded biography 
and dull and malignant detraction, but to that spiritual 
life which, to a poet, is the reality of existence. 



POE. 

I. 

Angel of Grief! thy spectral passage winging 
Above black waves and under moonless skies, 

Where nevermore is heard the voice of singing, 
Nor any light e'er falls from Beauty's eyes. 
Now wave thy sable pinion where he lies 

Whom to destroy thy fancy did create! 
In diamond pomp thy summons bade him rise, 

And thine the blight that cursed his human state 

And left him ocean-tost, forlorn, and desolate. 

II. 

Man lives not as he would, but as he must! 

Deep in his soul the current of his doom 
Runs darkly; that this clod of fevered dust, 

Desiring heaven, and drifting to a tomb, 

Wantons in revelry, or droops in gloom, 
Exults in action, falters in defeat. 

E'en as thy spirit doth its life illume. 
Making its blood a torrent fierce and fleet. 
Or as some stagnant pool where death and darkness meet. 

III. 

Thou did'st create this being all of fire. 
But 'twas not all from heaven; the grosser flame 

Glowed with the finer, — till his mad desire 
Reveled in wild delights, contemning shame 
And staining the white crest of noble fame: 

Yet all the while thy spirit fed his heart 

With wildering dreams and hopes, till he became 

A soul of thy dark strain, and dwelt apart, — 

The visionary child of genius and of art. 
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IV. 



From earliest youth his spirit kept its throne 
By the sea's marge, or on the mountain height, 

Or in the forest deeps, or meadow lone, 
Where the long shadows fall, as comes the night, 
And spectral shapes gleam on the startled sight 

And vanish with low sighs: the darkling caves 
That line the murmurous shore were his delight, 

Where the defeated billow chafes and raves. 

And much he loved the stars that shine on lonely graves. 



V. 

By night he roamed along the haunted shore. 

And on the vacant summit of the hills 
Held converse with the vast; while evermore 

The awful mystery with which Nature thrills, — 

Whispering the poet's heart, and thence distills 
The essence of her beauty, — wrapt his soul, 

Buoyant and glorious, with such power as fills 
The dread expanse, where sky and ocean roll, 
Thought measureless, supreme, and feeling past control. 



VI. 

Among the haunts of men a wanderer still, 
He walked a dusky pathway, all his own; 

For men were not his mates — their good, their ill 
Were things by him unfelt, to him unknown — 

An empty laughter or an idle moan ; 

And they that saw him passed him coldly by, 
And thus he roved his shadowy world alone, — 

A world of haunting shapes and phantasy, 

And life a dream that longed yet dreaded more to die. 



VII. 

This is the bitter close — that in their flow, 
The stern years ravage from us, one by one. 

Each hope that sanctifies a life of woe. 

All that is fair and bright beneath the sun. 
And that sweet faith with which our days begun ; 

Till not one glimmering ray from heavenly spheres, 
O'er longings thwarted and high aims undone, 

Gilds the bleak stream of those remorseless years. 

And quenched the spring of joy, and dried the fount of 
tears. 
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VIII. 



Close, close around us draws the prison shade 
And ever closer, as our moments glide — 

The iron web of doom ourselves have made, 
By fealty to the power which doth reside 
Within ourselves, not once to be denied, 

Nor curbed, nor conquered! Action doth but make 
A past to be remembered; and the pride 

Of mightiest will that would life's guidance take 

Must, like the frailest heart, at last repine and break. 



IX. 

This fate was his — but not in darkness all 
Ran the wild current of his days and deeds; 

Still on the ruined fane the moonlight falls, 
And still the radiant dawn the night succeeds, 
And his the gentlest heart that soonest bleeds. 

And thus the first to love and to be blest 
With that great glory of all human needs 

Which, whether crowned or martyred, still is best 

The angel regnant once within the human breast. 



X. 

To love and to be loved — to have the bliss, 
The perfect heaven of one responsive soul; 

To feel the throbbing heart, the burning kiss, 

When thought and feeling, loosed from all control, 
Like torrents to the sea tumultuous roll, 
'And life becomes all rapture — this he knew! 
And, knowing this, however Fate may dole 

Her mercies forth, the many or the few, 

No flower is left to bloom that e'er in Eden grew. 



XI. 

He loved — he lost — and from that fatal hour 

His soul was haunted by one heavenly face; 
One sacred name had evermore the power 

To shed a glory upon every place 

And gild each moment with a deathless grace! — 
His heart had worshiped and his quest had found. 

And now, though cold and empty his embrace. 
His lonely footsteps fell on holy ground. 
With angel shapes and tones forever circling round. 
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XII. 



The dying light of sunset; the low sigh 

Of whispering winds that stir the fallen leaves; 
The golden host of stars ; the midnight sky ; 

The mystic sea, that not exults nor grieves; 

The rosy magic of the dawn that weaves 
Its web of beauty, fading while it glows, — 

All that they mean the hallowed heart receives, 
Sealed with the sacrament that grief bestows, 
And all that Nature has of tender mystery knows. 



XIII. 

Angel of Sorrow! though thy fevered hand 

Drop on the stricken heart a cross of fire; 
Though gloom and sighs and tears, a grisly band, 

Watch round his midnight couch till hope expire; 

Though faith give o'er, and heavenly patience tire, 
And naught remain but bitter, bleak despair, 

Yet dost thou lift thy hapless victim higher! — 
With nothing left to lose, he all may dare! 
Who scorns the dart of death heeds not the frown of 
care! 

XIV. 

His o^er-fraught bosom and his haunted brain 

Grave out their music and then ceased to be — 
A strange, a weird, a melancholy strain, 

Like the low moaning of the distant sea! 

And when death harshly set his spirit free 
From frenzied days and penury and blight. 

At least 'twas tender mercy's kind decree, — 
Shrining his name in memory's living light. 
With thoughts that gild the day and charm the lingering 
night. 

XV. 

He was the voice of beauty and of woe. 
Passion and mystery and the dread unknown; 

Pure as the mountains of pei'petual snow. 
Cold as the icy winds that round them moan, 
Dark as the caves wherein earth's thunders groan, 

Wild as the tempests of the upper sky, 
. Sweet as the faint, far-off celestial tone 

Of angel whispers, fluttering from on high. 

And tender as love's tear when youth and beauty die. 
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XVI. 



Oh, if he sinned he suffered! Let him rest, 
Who, in this world had little but its pain! 

The life of patient virtue still is blest — 
But there be bosoms powerless to restrain 
The surging tempests of the heart and brain ; 

Souls that are driven madly o^er the deep, 
Their passions fatal, and their struggle vain; 

Men that in nameless fijrief their vigils keep. 

With marble lips, and eyes that burn but cannot weep. 



XVII. 

Far from the blooming field and fragrant wood, 

The shining songster of the summer sky, 
O'er ocean's black and frightful solitude 

Driven on broken wing, must sink and die; 

So on the ocean of eternity, 
Far from man's help and all things bright and warm, 

Broken and lost, but with no lingering sigh — 
For death, at last, is peace — his ravaged form 
Sank in the weltering wave, and no more felt the storm. 



XVIII. 

His music dies not — nor can ever die — 

Blown round the world by every wandering wind. 
The comet, lessening in the midnight sky. 

Still leaves its trail of glory far behind. 

Death cannot quench the luster of the mind. 
Nor hush the seraph song that Beauty sings ; 

Still in the Poet's soul must Nature find 
Her voice for every secret that she brings. 
To all that dwell beneath the brooding of her wings. 



XIX. 

The silent waves of Time's eternal sea 

Roll o'er the silent relics of the dead; 
But, wafted on those waters, far and free. 

How bright, how fleet his starry songs are sped! 

Black gleams the deep beneath, but overhead 
All heaven is glorious with its orbs of light. 

While, like a spirit loosed from ocean's bed, 
Lo! one clear echo, sounding through the night, 
Floats up the crystal slopes of God's own mountain 
height. 
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